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function of laughter. In the light of the theory of evolu-
tion we may confidently assume that a highly complex
function such as laughter, involving as it does the nice
co-ordination of a multitude of nervous and muscular
processes, and a function which is provided ready-made
in the innate constitution of all members of a species, we
may assume that such a function is of biological value,
that it is useful or beneficial, either to the individual or to
the species; in fact we may assume that, like all other
instincts, it has what the biologists call " survival value."
What then is the value or utility of laughter ? The
answer to this, the most fundamental question, would
seem to be that the essential and primary function of
laughter is the production of those bodily and mental
effects mentioned in the foregoing paragraph, namely, a
promotion of the respiratory and circulatory processes
and perhaps of other vital processes, a general stirring up
of the basal metabolic processes which is reflected hi
consciousness as euphoria, or the sense of increased well-
being. The opposite of euphoria is the sense of depression
which accompanies a depressed condition of the Funda-
mental vital functions ; laughter removes this depression
by exerting a generally stimulating effect throughout the
organism. But it does more than this, it diverts us ; that
is to say, it has a quite peculiar power of arresting the
stream of thought and inhibiting all other bodily functions.
Even such automatised or deeply habitual bodily activities
as walking and standing are apt to be interrupted by
laughter. We stand still while we rock to and fro ; and,
if the laughter impulse is excited in maximal intensity,
we are apt to sink down, our knees loosened, and to roll
and shake helplessly upon the ground.

What, then, are the circumstances under which this
very peculiar inhibitory but stimulating behaviour may
be advantageous ? Here we see how this way of approach-
ing the problem of the ridiculous enables us to avoid the
error into which almost all writers on laughter have fallen.
Almost without exception they have assumed, without
question, that laughter is the expression of pleasure and
that the ridiculous object or event or situation provokes